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The  environment  becomes  equally  as  important  as  the  object,  if  not  more  so,  because 
the  object  breathes  into  the  surrounding  and  also  inhales  the  realities  of  the  environment 
no  matter  in  what  space,  close  or  wide  apart,  open  air  or  indoor.  ...  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  object  itself  can  expand  to  a  degree  where  it  becomes  its  own  environment. 

— Frederick  Kiesler 

I  would  not  want,  I  think,  a  higher  intelligence,  one  simultaneous,  cut  clean  of  sequence. 
No,  it  is  our  slowness  I  love,  growing  slower,  tapping  the  paintbrush  against  the  visible, 
tapping  the  mind. 

— Jorie  Graham 


We  live  in  an  age  where,  due  to  exploding  technological  developments  and  our  human  impulse  to  produce, 
objects  naturally  burgeon,  accrete,  multiply,  and  serialize  ad  infinitum.  Skyscrapers,  freeways,  strip  malls, 
parking  lots,  radio  towers,  satellites,  electronic  circuits,  wireless  networks,  cyberspace,  these  are  but  a 
few  everyday  examples  of  the  disparate,  expanding  forms  comprising  our  man-made  environment. 
Anchored  in  a  capitalist  culture  that  revels  in  mass-consumerism,  mass  distribution,  and  the  mass  media, 
industrial  and  technological  growth  has  reached  extreme  levels  in  the  United  States.  As  the  French 
philosopher  Jean  Baudrillard  has  observed:  "Something  has  changed,  and  the  Faustian,  Promethean  period 
of  production  and  consumption  gives  way  to  the  'proteinic'  era  of  networks,  to  the  narcissistic  and 
protean  era  of  connections,  contact,  contiguity,  feedback  and  generalized  interface  that  goes  with  the 
universe  of  communication."1 

American  artists  have  been  incorporating  observations  of  their  burgeoning  environment  into 
their  practice  for  over  a  half-century,  most  notably  in  Minimalist  and  Pop  art.  In  the  1950s  Robert 
Rauschenberg  integrated  products  of  American  culture  and  images  from  the  mass  media  into  his  "com- 
bines," a  term  he  invented  to  denote  a  synthesis  between  painting  and  sculpture.  Ed  Ruscha  documented 
the  serialization  of  his  urban,  commercial  landscape  in  Los  Angeles  in  his  seminal  work  Twenty-six 
Gasoline  Stations  (1963).  Andy  Warhol's  Factory  excessively  multiplied  images  from  popular  culture, 
ranging  from  soup  cans  and  Brillo  boxes  to  celebrity  icons  and  disasters.  Donald  Judd  represented  the 
expanding  nature  of  industry  by  repeating  identical,  large-scale  units  of  galvanized  steel  and  iron,  plac- 
ing them  within  measured  units  of  space. 

Like  many  before  them,  the  artists  presented  in  this  exhibition — Diana  Cooper,  Tara  Donovan, 
Charles  Goldman,  Jason  Rogenes,  Jane  South,  and  Phoebe  Washburn — employ  a  seemingly  infinite  variety 
of  materials  that  reflect  the  fluid,  protean  nature  of  our  contemporary  surroundings.  Each  piece  begins 
as  a  simple,  reductive  form  and,  through  the  artists'  meticulous  manipulation  of  these  common  objects 
and  materials,  cumulatively  becomes  a  complex  network  of  abundant,  interconnecting  elements  that  delight 
in  color,  line,  texture,  space,  and  volume.  Visually  rich  and  densely  layered,  the  works  are  difficult  to 
identify  as  belonging  exclusively  to  one  specific  category,  but  rather  reside  in  the  interstices  between 
painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  and  installation.  Employing  the  vocabulary  of  geometric  abstraction,  the 
works  also  represent  their  rhizomic,  consumer-driven,  and  open-ended  environment  and  draw  attention 
to  the  minutiae  that  surrounds  us.2  As  art  historian  Hal  Foster  observed  of  different  artists,  though  it  is 
equally  relevant  here,  "In  one  way  or  another,  most  of  these  artists  seek  to  picture  abstractive  tendencies 
in  late-capitalist  life:  in  science,  technology,  telecommunications,  image  and  commodity  production."3 

Cooper,  Donovan,  Goldman,  Rogenes,  South,  and  Washburn  all  construct  distinct  abstractions 
redolent  with  a  sense  of  burgeoning  organicism.  Though  the  concept  "organic"  suggests  natural  phe- 
nomena, it  is  not  limited  to  the  natural  world:  "biological  and  geometric  models  fuse  in  machine  forms 
and  in  organized  systems  such  as  information  or  electronic  circuit  theory,  cybernetics,  and  systems 
analysis."5  It  is  an  organicism  that  flourishes  in  a  consumeristic  environment,  through  a  process  of  use, 
waste,  retrieval,  and  transformation.  Whether  constructed  out  of  scrap  wood,  straight  pins,  fragments 
of  commercial  polystyrene,  corrugated  plastic,  paper,  lights,  or  cardboard,  among  other  things,  the  work 
in  this  exhibition  demonstrates  the  material  proliferation  and  subsequent  transfiguration  of  ordinary, 
readymade  matter.  In  these  open-ended,  abstract  structures,  shapes  build  on  and  emerge  out  of  each 
other  to  create  near  environments.6 


Propelled  by  our  propensity,  in  a  capitalist  economy,  to  continuously  accumulate  new  and  used 
products,  the  artists  in  this  exhibition  remain  committed  to  craft  through  rigorous  experimentation  with 
the  material  of  American  life.  By  doing  so,  they  arrive  at  expressions  that  alter  the  utilitarian  origins  of 
their  selected  media.  Playing  with  the  properties  of  various  materials  was  something  Josef  Albers,  a  pio- 
neer of  the  Bauhaus  and  serial  abstraction,  taught  at  Black  Mountain  College  in  the  1930s  and  1940s. 
In  his  classes  "students  sought  to  alter,  disguise,  or  enhance  the  appearance  of  materials.  The  aim  of  the 
course[s]  was  to  'fool  the  eye'  and  in  so  doing  to  educate  the  eye.  Soft  materials  were  made  to  look  hard, 
warm  to  look  cold,  wet  to  look  dry."7 

Despite  the  artists'  steadfast  commitment  to  the  hand-made,  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  exhibi- 
tion formally  emulate  digital  technologies,  systems  of  industry  and  communication,  or  formal  innovations 
of  science  fiction.  This  is  most  overt  in  the  works  of  Diana  Cooper,  Jane  South,  and  Jason  Rogenes,  in 
which  the  competing  forces  of  virtual,  imagined,  and  tangible  space  are  at  play.  The  dense  profusion  of 
interlocking  shapes  in  the  works  of  Tara  Donovan,  Charles  Goldman,  and  Phoebe  Washburn  calls  to  mind 
the  formal  properties  of  growth  systems  of  all  kinds,  whether  commercial,  measured,  or  natural.  All  six 
of  these  artists  imitate  forms  of  postindustrial  systems  through  a  process  of  accumulation,  thereby 
drawing  attention  to  their  ubiquity,  whether  they  are  systems  of  technology,  distribution,  communica- 
tion, or  transportation. 

Diana  Cooper  explores  an  imagined  terrain  where  nature  and  technology  overlap  in  Emerger 
(2004-06)  (fig.  1  [right]),  a  piece  that  evolved  over  time  into  its  present,  site-specific  iteration.  "My 
work,"  says  Cooper,  "begins  with  the  tension  between  the  polished  image  of  technology  and  the  frailty 
of  human  experience.  From  there  I  try  to  let  emerge  an  alternative  world,  a  more  playful  and  unpre- 
dictable one.";  In  this  expansive  work  Cooper's  interest  in  computer  technology  merges  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  human  brain,  resulting  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  disparate  systems.  The  rectilinear 
shapes  concentrated  on  the  right  side  of  the  work  resemble  the  many  compact,  connected  parts  of  a 
computer's  central  processing  unit  (CPU),  whereas  the  curvilinear  forms  on  the  left  bring  to  mind  synaptic 
nerve  endings  within  the  body.  Using  common  materials  such  as  foam  core,  felt,  Velcro,  and  map  pins, 
Cooper  makes  an  ever-evolving  geometric  installation  that  penetrates  the  gallery's  walls  and  spills  onto 
its  floor.  Reflecting  our  complex  relationship  with  technology,  the  work  points  to  the  limitless  potential 
of  growth  that  is  both  material  and  immaterial. 

By  contrast,  Jane  South  draws  on  objects  from  the  real  world  associated  with  mechanical  and 


fig.  2 

industrial  grids — such  as  bridges,  pipes,  ships,  cranes,  electric  saws,  and  heating  ducts — and  incor- 
porates them  into  intricately  formed  paper  sculptures.  South  begins  her  constructions  by  drawing  on 
different  stocks  of  paper,  meticulously  cutting  and  folding  the  fragments,  and  then  connecting  them 
to  one  another,  often  merely  by  fragile  paper  hooks  she  has  made.  The  impulse  to  see  hard  materials 
transformed  into  soft,  malleable  forms  informs  much  of  her  practice.9  As  a  result  of  South's  fastidious 
process,  the  individual  components  of  her  cantilevered  abstractions  structurally  adhere  to  create  a 
work  that  can  hang  from  ceilings  and  walls  or  stand  on  the  floor.  For  Untitled  (Tracing  Parameters) 
(2006)  (fig.  2) — an  electric  green,  circular  construction  approximately  9  feet  in  diameter — South 
used  as  her  point  of  departure  forms  of  surveillance  technology,  specifically  the  radar,  the 
omnipresent,  intangible  "circular  grid"  that  records  and  maps  movement  of  all  kinds.'   In  this  work 
the  artist  takes  an  amorphous,  invisible  network — which  tracks  everything  from  weather  systems  to 
military  targets  to  ordinary  people  as  they  naturally  move  about  their  environment — and  renders  a 
concrete  expression  of  it. 

Technologically  produced  forms  such  as  radio  towers  and  rockets  inhere  in  Jason  Rogenes's 
Locus  (2006)  (fig.  4  [detail],  fig.  5  [far  left]),  a  38-foot,  polystyrene  tower  with  a  polygonal  base 
made  from  cut-and-folded  cardboard.  For  this  work  the  artist  collected  Styrofoam  fragments  used 
for  commercial  packaging  of  electronic  products,  a  material  he  has  been  working  with  for  more  than 
ten  years,  often  retrieving  it  from  streets  and  dumpsters.  Within  the  intricately  carved  polystyrene, 
Rogenes  has  embedded  fluorescent  lights  whose  ethereal  glow  hides  the  inherent  material  imperfec- 
tions of  the  recycled  medium.  Rogenes  also  constructs  the  outlets,  or  "plugformer  boxes,"  for  the 
lights,  and  configures  the  electrical  wiring  within  the  piece,  leaving  the  cables  visible  and  dangling 
haphazardly.  Through  Rogenes's  inventive  reprocessing,  banal  materials  are  transformed  into  fan- 
tastic aggregates  that  remain  true  to  their  modest  origins  and  conjure  an  unknown,  imaginative 
realm  that  transcends  the  everyday. 

Like  Rogenes,  Phoebe  Washburn  is  a  scavenger  of  the  consumer  landscape,  amassing  dis- 
carded commonplace  materials,  including  wood,  paint,  and  cardboard,  and  transforming  them  into 
expansive  installations  such  as  Minor  In-House  Brain  Storm  (2006)  (fig.  3  [detail],  cover  [bottom]). 
As  do  other  artists  in  the  exhibition,  she  often  modifies  previous  projects  and  incorporates  portions 
into  new  pieces,  thereby  establishing  an  ongoing  continuum.  As  such,  her  work  is  like  an  organism 
that  assumes  various  forms  over  time.  For  this  site-specific  work,  Washburn  utilized  scraps  of  wood 


she  gathered  over  the  last  three  years  and  that  traveled  through  five  different  installations. 
Her  rigorous  process  of  collecting  wood  is  intricately  attached  to  systems  that  organize  daily 
life.  "The  moment  I  started  paying  attention  to  the  recycling  schedules,"  she  states,  "was  the 
moment  I  realized  my  process  was  skimming  off  of  much  larger  systems  (i.e.,  the  recycling  and 
waste  collection  system  of  NYC,  but  also  the  larger  omnipresent  system  of  consumption  and 
waste)."'  A  14-foot,  freestanding  enclosed  structure,  Minor  In-House  Brain  Storm  combines  a 
prefabricated  fiberglass  pool  with  scrap  wood,  water  plants,  plexiglass,  live  snails,  and  self- 
pumping  filters  that  create  a  gurgling  spring  in  the  center  of  the  cavity,  visible  only  through  the 
plexiglass  windows.  Washburn  constructs  her  own  microcosm  made  of  unconventional  materials, 
which  is  contingent  upon  larger  circulation  systems. 

Tara  Donovan's  process  often  mimics  organic  growth  patterns,  yet  her  materials — ranging 
from  adding-machine  paper,  Styrofoam  cups,  and  tempered  glass  to  toothpicks,  pencils,  and 
Scotch  Tape — are  drawn  from  the  man-made  environment.  Typically  beginning  with  a  primary 
medium,  she  builds  her  sculptures  and  installations — employing  systematic,  labor-intensive 
processes  and  an  exacerbated  sense  of  repetition — into  "proteinic,"  awe-inspiring  structures. 
For  Untitled  (Pins)  (2004)  (fig.  1  [left]),  Donovan  has  made  a  40-inch  cube  from  thousands  of 
straight  pins  that  interlock  and  adhere  as  a  result  of  their  density.  The  work  is  both  intimate 
and  threatening:  the  shimmering  metallic  surface  beckons  the  viewer  who,  upon  closer  inspection, 
notices  the  sharp  points  poking  out  along  the  edges  of  the  cube  and  spilling  onto  the  floor.  The 
piece  brings  to  mind  the  industrially  fabricated  Minimalist  cubes  of  Tony  Smith,  yet  the  sheer 
amount  of  material  and  the  manual  processes  Donovan  employs  in  making  it  suggests  the  atom- 
ization  of  this  iconic  object  of  geometric  abstraction.  Moreover,  the  profusion  of  material  points 
to  the  unlimited  quantities  available  to  artists  working  today.  The  infinite  planes  of  the  consumer 
landscape,  as  the  artist  herself  states,  "[have]  expanded  to  such  a  degree  that  the  materials 
which  can  be  adapted  to  the  artistic  context  are  in  seemingly  limitless  supply."12 

Charles  Goldman's  abstract  sculptures  and  paintings  represent  standardized  measure- 
ments used  to  quantify  things  around  us  and  our  own  spatial  relationship  to  them.  His  curvilinear 
paintings  index  a  distance  beyond  the  plane  on  which  they  lie.  Before  beginning  one  of  his 
"Distance  Paintings,"  he  assigns  a  predetermined  length  to  the  work's  meandering  line,  often 
derived  from  the  context  in  which  it  will  be  displayed.  Through  a  standardized  process  of  stencil 

applications,  he  repeats  the  line 


1  ° 

until  he  arrives  at  his  chosen 
distance.  For  Distance 
Painting  (1 760')  (2006)  (fig. 
5  [far  right]),  Goldman  selects 
the  circumference  length  of 
an  average  Manhattan  block; 
and  its  accompanying  sound- 
track lives  in  the  immaterial 
space  of  the  Internet.  Working 
under  his  axiom  of  "time  + 
distance  +  mass  =  experience," 
his  sculptures  similarly 
represent  scale  and  measure- 
ments extracted  from  lived 
experience.  He  builds  his 
"Scrapwood  Sculptures"  out 
of  a  "composting  system"  he 
has  devised  within  his  studio 
composed  of  a  rolling  rack  of 
5-gallon  buckets.  To  make 
the  works,  he  systematically 
chops  the  wood  and  then  fills 


and  empties  the  buckets  until  he  arrives  at  his 
desired  volume.  For  Scrapwood  Sculpture  ( 1 10Gx8) 
(2006)  (fig.  5  [right],  cover  [top]),  Goldman  has 
taken  a  55-gallon  steel  oil  drum — a  ubiquitous 
container  and  volumetric  unit  throughout  the  global 
landscape — as  his  determining  measure  of  experi- 
ence. The  ambiguous  form  can  be  read  as  both  an 
abstract  tree  and  an  information  tower  of  some 
kind;  the  two-way  mirrors  branching  off  of  the 
scrap-wood  core  recall  satellite  dishes  searching 
for  distant  signals.  In  Goldman's  work  what  begin 
as  very  specific  quantities  and  actions  result  in 
abstractions  of  experience — exemplifying  the 
protean  forms  life  infinitely  assumes. 

The  work  of  these  six  artists  has  layered 
aesthetic  strands,  reaching  back  to  the  collages 
and  assemblages  of  the  early  twentieth  century, 
apotheosized  in  Marcel  Duchamp's  Readymades. 
Their  towering  scale  further  calls  to  mind  work  by 
the  Constructivists,  who  recognized  technology  as 
a  vehicle  for  building  a  Utopian  vision  and  thus 
incorporated  mechanical  elements  into  their  kinetic 
sculptures.  The  work  can  also  be  linked  to  the  reductive  and  serial  strategies  of  1950s 
Concrete  art  and  1960s  Minimalism,  which  shared  an  interest  in  subjecting  simplified  forms  to  a 
system  of  repetition  and  regimentation.  Unlike  Minimalism  and  Concrete  art,  however,  which 
emphasized  industrial  materials,  hard  edges,  and  an  imposed  sense  of  order,  the  pieces  included 
in  this  exhibition  reflect  playful  disorder  and  resist  structural  containment.  Their  contours  soften 
through  the  profusion  of  materials  and  flirt  with  the  surrounding  architecture,  challenging  the 
viewer's  ability  to  spatially  define  them.  In  this  manner,  the  work  shares  similarities  with 
Postminimalist  art. 

Indeed  the  artists'  obsessive,  physical  reworking  of  material  over  a  long  period  of 
time  is  deeply  informed  by  Process  art  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  The  scattering  and 
systematic  multiplication  of  the  object  in  space  by  artists  associated  with  Process  art  is  a  vital 
antecedent  of  the  works  in  this  exhibition.  Works  by  these  six  artists  possess  distinct  affinities 
to  those  made  by  such  artists  as  Mel  Bochner,  Lee  Bontecou,  Eva  Hesse,  Yayoi  Kusama,  Barry 
Le  Va,  Sol  Lewitt,  Robert  Morris,  Bruce  Nauman,  and  Richard  Serra.  Like  these  predecessors, 
the  artists  here  are  avidly  engaged  with  their  chosen  materials,  an  engagement  that  plays  out 
simultaneously  with  their  keen  interest  in  spatial  dispersion,  lived  experience,  site-specific 
constructs,  and  shifting  landscapes. 

The  expansion  of  these  forms  over  large  areas  and  the  artists'  emphasis  on  site- 
specificity,  moreover,  connects  them  to  installation  art  by  the  likes  of  Sarah  Sze  and  the  late 
Jason  Rhoades.  Work  by  Sze  and  Rhoades  explores  the  organic,  cumulative  nature  of  America's 
consumer  landscape  at  massive,  prodigious  scales.  Linda  Norden  identifies  Rhoades's  work  as 
having  given  rise  to  wa  kind  of  process  art  as  obsessed  with  internal  control  as  with  what  the 
process  catalyzed."13  As  did  Rhoades,  many  of  the  artists  included  here  recycle  material  from 
old  projects  into  new  ones,  establishing  an  organic  continuum  within  their  oeuvres.  The  sheer 
magnitude  of  materials  used  by  these  artists  combined  with  the  sometimes  ephemeral  quality 
of  their  installations  often  makes  the  work  resistant  to  market  structures  and  temporal  finitude. 
Indeed  the  work  of  these  six  artists  also  suggests  a  new  kind  of  process  art:  geometric  abstraction 
rigorously  crafted  through  a  process  of  seeking  out  material  and  forms  from  their  postindustrial 
landscape,  wherein  the  slippage  between  tangible  and  intangible  realities  continually  expands. 
Furthermore,  these  artistic  aggregates  catalyze  a  renewed  sense  of  engagement — a  fascination 
with  the  material  composition  and  the  attendant  systems  of  everyday  life. 


In  effect,  these  six  artists  establish  a  rich  layering  not  only  of  art  history,  but  also  of  their 
cultural  environment.  They  are  prone  to  finding  their  materials  in  commercial  centers  such  as  Home 
Depot  or,  alternatively,  in  alley  dumpsters,  places  where  the  acquisition-and-disposal  cycle  of 
consumption  plays  out.  The  resulting  combinatory  constructions  reflect  a  propensity  for  sampling, 
rather  than  suggesting  any  kind  of  linear,  stylistic  development.  Acting  much  like  postindustrial 
nomads,  these  artists  develop  a  synthetic  practice  that  is  experiential,  multivalent,  and  largely  non- 
hierarchical.  Mining  the  materials  of  mass  culture  and  the  forms  of  digital  technologies,  the  artists 
produce  expressions  unique  to  our  current  environment. 

Though  structurally  sound,  the  pieces  often  hint  at  an  inherent  fragility  that  extends  far 
beyond  themselves  and  speaks  to  the  flux  of  their  environment.  Through  the  artists'  systematic 
accumulation  of  material  the  works  shift  between  micro  and  macro  forms,  affording  a  concentrated 
intimacy  that  ultimately  yields  to  an  awe-inspiring  sense  of  scale  and  complexity.  This  shift  is 
comparable  to  the  one  that  has  transpired  within  our  present-day  economy,  which  has  moved  from 
local  to  global  levels  of  management  and  distribution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  slow,  process-oriented  nature  of  the  work  belies  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  a  technologically  advanced  society.  The  artists  playfully  assert  the  autonomy  of  the 
handmade  in  the  face  of  technological  ubiquity — an  assertion  of  static,  tangible  form,  as  the  digital 
world  dissolves  into  immateriality.  While  the  artists  represent  an  accelerated  environment,  the 
meticulous  processes  they  employ  suggest  a  personal  deceleration  and  remolding  of  it.  Embodied  in 
this  downshift  is  the  artists'  inspired  ability  to  take  notice  of  the  world  around  them,  which  one 
hopes  would  provoke  viewers  to  do  the  same — to  process  the  proliferation  of  material  and  systems 
circulating  around  them,  affecting  the  experience  of  daily  life. 

— Apsara  DiQuinzio 
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Diana  Cooper 

Emerger,  2004-06  fig.  1  (right) 
Paper,  felt,  vinyl,  wood,  acrylic,  ink,  foamcore, 
and  map  pins,  dimensions  variable 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Postmasters 
Gallery,  New  York 

Tara  Donovan 

Untitled  (Pins),  2004  fig.  1  (left) 
Size  #1  7  straight  pins 

40  x  40  x  40  in.  (101.6  x  101.6  x  101.6  cm) 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Pace 
Wildenstein  Gallery,  New  York 

Charles  Goldman 

Scrapwood  Sculpture  (5G+plug),  2006  cover 
(top) 

5-gallon  plastic  bucket,  5  gallons  of  scrap 
wood,  concrete,  two-way  plexiglass  mirror, 
and  mixed  media 
42  x  14  in.  (106.7  x  35.6  cm) 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Scrapwood  Sculpture  (56+plug),  2006  cover 
(bottom) 

5-gallon  plastic  bucket,  5  gallons  of  scrap 
wood,  concrete,  two-way  plexiglass  mirror, 
and  mixed  media 
42  x  14  in.  (106.7  x  35.6  cm) 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Distance  Painting  (1760%  2006  fig.  5  (far 
right) 

Solvent-based  ink  on  plexiglass 
240  x  120  in.  (609.6  x  304.8  cm) 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Scrapwood  Sculpture  ( 1 10Gx8),  2006  fig.  5 
(right),  cover  (top) 

55-gallon  steel  oil  drum,  100  gallons  of  scrap 
wood,  two-way  plexiglass  mirror,  and  mixed 
media 

100  x  60  x  60  in.  (254  x  152.4  x  152  cm) 
Collection  of  the  artist 


Scrapwood  Sculpture  (55G+air),  2006  fig.  5 
(left) 

55-gallon  steel  oil  drum,  plexiglass  cylinder, 
55  gallons  of  scrap  wood,  and  mixed  media 
100  x  24  in.  (254  x  60.96  cm) 
Collection  of  the  artist 

BNDL  (Paul  Benny,  Charles  Goldman,  James 
Sheehan) 

Soundtrack  for  1/3  mile,  2006 
Digital  recording;  24  min. 
Work  located  at 

http://www.myspace.com/bndlsound 
Jason  Rogenes 

Locus,  2006  fig.  4  (detail),  fig.  5  (far  left) 
Found  polystyrene,  electrical  components, 
fluorescent  lights,  and  cardboard 
456  x  48  x  48  in.  (1  158.24  x  121.9  x  121.9  cm) 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Susanne 
Vielmetter  Los  Angeles  Projects 

Jane  South 

Untitled  (Tracing  Parameters),  2006  fig.  2 
Hand-cut  and  folded-paper,  ink,  acrylic, 
graphite,  and  balsa  wood 
108  x  144  x  20  in.  (274.3  x  365.8  x  50.8  cm) 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Susanne 
Vielmetter  Los  Angeles  Projects  and  Spencer 
Brownstone  Gallery,  New  York 
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Minor  In-House  Brain  Storm,  2006  fig.  3 
(detail),  cover  (bottom) 
Mixed  media,  dimensions  variable 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Zach  Feuer 
Gallery  (LFL),  New  York 
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